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thanks for the praise of his activity and zeal, which, in all pro-
bability, the flowers had been meant to convey. She now took
a thought of putting his inventiveness to proof in her turn, and
trying whether in this flowery dialect of thanks he could pay a
pretty compliment; or, in a word, translate the present aspect
of his countenance, which betrayed the feelings of his heart, into
flower-writing; and accordingly, she asked him for a nosegay of
his composition. The Count, affected by such a proof of conde-
scending goodness, darted to the end of the garden, into a remote
greenhouse, where he had established his flower-depot, and out
of which he was in the habit of transferring his plants to the soil
as they came into blossom, without stirring them from their pots.
There chanced to be an aromatic plant just then in bloom, a
flower named Mushirumi7 by the Arabs, and which hitherto had
not appeared in the garden. "With this novelty Count Ernst im-
agined he might give a little harmless pleasure to his fair florist;
and accordingly, for want of a salver, having put a broad fig-leaf
under it, he held it to her on his knees, with a look expressive
of humility, yet claiming a little merit; for he thought to earn
a word of praise by it. But, with the utmost consternation, he
perceived that the Princess turned away her face, and, so far as
he could notice through the veil, cast down her eyes as if ashamed,
and looked on the ground, without uttering a word. She hesi-
tated, and seemed embarrassed in accepting it; not deigning to
cast a look on it, but laying it beside her on the seat. Her
gay humour had departed; she assumed a majestic attitude,
announcing haughty earnestness; and after a few moments left
the grove, without taking any farther notice of her favourite, not,
however, leaving her Mushirumi behind her, but carefully con-
cealing it under her veil.

The Count was thunderstruck at this enigmatical catastrophe;
he could not for his life understand the meaning of this strange
behaviour, and continued sitting on his knees, in the position of
a man doing penance, for some time after his Princess had left
the place. It grieved him to the heart that he should have dis-
pleased "and alienated this divinity, whom, for her condescending
kindness, he venerated as a Saint of Heaven. "When his first con-
sternation had subsided, he slunk home to his dwelling, timid and ,
rueful, like a man conscious of some heavy crime. The mettled
Kurt had supper on the table ; but his master would not bite?
7 Hyaciuthus Ma^ari*
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